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FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue Peerage is one of the oldest institutions in 
Great Britain, It is identified with the history 
of the Monarchy, and, for that matter, as far as 
one can foresee, Monarchy is primarily dependent 
upon it. In France there was a Peerage of great 
antiquity, but it was shattered by the Revolu- 
tionary convulsion of 1789, and the efforts made 
to revive it have been far from successful. Much 
could be advanced against the existence of a 
hereditary privileged class in the community, 
but after all that can be said, we just come to 
this: There it is, an institution venerable from its 
extraordinary antiquity—one which does not sen- 
sibly infringe on general liberty, and which not 
only imparts a dignity but an element of solidity 
and strength to the whole structure of society. If 
more need be said, it will be that the English 
people, who are guided more by sentiment, usage, 
and tradition, than by abstract principle, hold 
the Peerage in honour, and unless on very ex- 
ceptional occasions, look up to it with respect. 
Knowing that such is their position, the members 
of the Peerage usually endeavour to act up to 
what is expected of them in the way of example. 
They are, so to speak, on their good behaviour, as 
if to make good the old French saying, Noblesse 
oblige, 

However ancient in its origin, the institution 
has only been maintained from time to time 
by fresh creations by favour of the sovereign. 
Brilliant military and naval feats redounding to 
the national glory have added largely to the 
Peerage. Among this class we may indicate Robert 
Clive, who, for his gallant achievements in India, 
more particularly for his great victory at the 
battle of Plassey, which may be said to have 
given India to the English, was created Baron 
Clive in 1762. On his premature death, his son, 
in acknowledgment of his father’s important 
services to the crown, was advanced to be Earl 
of Powis, which dignity is now in the family, 


The more recent peerage creations of this kind 
have been the well-known instances of Nelson, 
Earl Nelson; Duncan, Earl of Camperdown ; 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington; and Napier, 
Lord Napier of Magdala. To go a little further 
back, we have John Churchill, who ultimately 
became Duke of Marlborough. 

Comparatively few persons have been raised to 
the Peerage by means of successful commerce or 
finance, Recent instances occur in the two Bar- 
ings, Lords Ashburton and Northbrook, Several 
families owe their elevation to the Peerage to the 
special affection or favour of the sovereign ; but 
such cases are now not so common as formerly. 
The more conspicuous instances of the kind are 
Fitz-Roy, Duke of Grafton ; Beauclerk, Duke of 
St Albans; and Lennox, Duke of Richmond; 
all which were peerage creations of Charles II. 
In this category might be classed the families of 
Dutch extraction ennobled as followers of William 
III., among whom were Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, 
and Bentinck, Duke of Portland. 

Diplomacy, politics, and law have considerably 
added to the Peerage. As in every reign, and even 
more frequently, according to changes in the 
administration, notable lawyers are promoted to 
be Lord Chancellors, and invested with a title of 
nobility inherited by descendants or by relations, 
the Peerage is constantly recruited from this 
cause ; and so is it by the ennobling of retired 
Speakers of the House of Commons, An early 
instance of a lawyer founding a family of peers 
was that of Sir William Cecil, who rose to 
eminence in the reign of Henry VIII, and from 
whom have sprung the Marquis of Salisbury and 
the Marquis of Exeter. The Earls of Stair origi- 
nated in the same way from Sir John Dalrymple, 
a Scottish lawyer and politician in the reign of 
William IIT, 

There are more instances of this kind worth 
noticing. The Earls Cowper are the descendants 
of Sir William Cowper, a landed proprietor in 
Hertfordshire, who, being bred a lawyer, rendered 
public service in promoting the Revolution of 
1688, An unfortunate incident very nearly marred 
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his prospects. He had a younger brother, Spencer, 
a barrister, against whom, in 1699, was brought 
a charge of murder, of which he was wholly guilt- 
less. It was a curious case, famous in criminal 
trials. We shall give only the leading facts. There 
lived in Hertford, in good circumstances, the 
widow of Mr Stout,a Quaker, with her only 
daughter, Sarah. The Cowpers, from their con- 
nection with Hertford, were acquainted with the 
Stouts, and occasionally visited them. Spencer 
Cowper, from a friendly spirit, was serviceable in 
managing some pecuniary affairs for Sarah, which 
she recognised by the too tender sentiment of fall- 
ing in love with him to an incontrollable degree, 
although she knew he was a married man, and 
had never given any encouragement for her extra- 
ordinary notions. The impression conveyed to our 
mind is that the young woman was to a certain 
extent mentally deranged, and scarcely accountable 
for her actions. One evening, after Spencer with 
three of his acquaintances had visited the house 
of Mrs Stout, and quietly departed, Sarah, as it 
would appear, in a sudden paroxysm of disappoint- 
ment in not having her affection requited, left 
her home unnoticed, and drowned herself in a 
river which flows through the town of Hertford. 
Next morning, her body was found; and forthwith 
was raised the senseless rumour, fomented for 
political purposes, that Spencer Cowper and his 
three friends were guilty of strangling the young 
and pretty Quakeress, and of throwing her body 
into the water to conceal their crime. One cannot 
but feel shocked with the rashness of such un- 


worthy imputations. A trial of the four accused 

rsons took place at the assizes. It was shewn 
for the defence that the body of Sarah Stout bore 
no marks of violence, and that the accused had no 
interest in destroying her. At that time, counsel 
were not allowed to plead on behalf of prisoners, 
and Spencer Sree, in a manly way, pleaded his 


own cause. He produced a letter to himself from 
Sarah Stout, which afforded convincing proof of 
her irregularity of mind, The jury returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty. There was thus an end 
of the affair; but it gave much concern to the 
— family. Fortunately, it did not per- 
ceptibly retard the professional advancement of 
the two brothers, William and Spencer Cowper. 
Both pushed on their way. Spencer rose to be a 
j in the Court of Common Pleas, At his 
decease, he left two sons, One of these was Dr 
John Cowper, Rector of Berkhamstead, whose 
eldest son was the illustrious poet, Cowper. 

As for Sir William Cowper, he was made Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal by Queen Anne, in 1705, 
and two years later he became Lord Chancellor. 
His services to the Crown were continued on the 
aecession of George I., and he was advanced to the 
dignities of Viscount Fordwich and Earl Cowper. 
His lordship died in 1723. From him in regular 
succession the Earldom has been continued till the 
present time; the family by intermarriages and 
otherwise ever growing in territorial distinction. 
The fifth Earl Cowper married a daughter of 
Viscount Melbourne, who was the mother of the 
sixth Earl. After the death of her husband, this 
lady, the Dowager-Countess Cowper, as it will 


be remembered, married Henry Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, the eminent statesman and Prime. 
minister. In course of time, the Earls Co 
have acquired extensive possessions in Hertford- 
shire, in which county their principal residence, 
Panshanger, with its precious collection of pictures, 
is one of the glories of England. 

Among more recent instances of great lawyers 
rising to the Peerage may be mentioned Erskine 
Lord Erskine, Scott Earl of Eldon, and Wedder- 
burn, created Lord Loughborough, and afterwards 
advanced to be Earl of Rosslyn, with remainder to 
his nephew, Sir James St Clair-Erskine, Bart:, 
whose descendant is now Earl of Rosslyn. Per- 
haps, a more interesting case is that of Edward 
Thurlow, son of a clergyman, the Rector of Ash- 
field in Suffolk. Thurlow came into notice from 
his successful pleading in the famous appeal case 
of Lady Jane Douglas, 1769 ; after which he rose 
by successive steps to be Lord Chancellor in 1778, 
when he was raised to the Peerage as Baron 
Thurlow of Ashfield. 

Of strong will, a good classical scholar, a pro- 
found lawyer, and with courage amounting to 
audacity, Thurlow was one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. With his robust figure, strongly 
marked features, keen piercing eyes, and his bushy 
eyebrows, he was something too terrific to en- 
counter in any legal or other argument. When 
he had taken his seat on the Woolsack, an oppor- 
tunity soon occurred for shewing his mettle, 
In the course of a memorable debate in the 
House of Lords concerning an inquiry into Lord 
Sandwich’s administration of Greenwich Hospital, 
the Duke of Grafton indiscreetly and with bad 
taste reproached Thurlow with his mean. birth, 
This splendid opportunity of becoming superla- 
tively great, and in fact of cowing the House, 
was greedily seized hold of by Thurlow ; for 
Grafton was descended from Henry Fitz-Roy, an 
illegitimate son of Charles II. by Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, and he had therefore ex- 
posed himself to a frightful castigation. Mr Butler, 
an eye-witness, describes the extraordinary scene : 

‘Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced 
slowly to the place from which the Chancellor 
generally addresses the House; then fixing on 
the Duke the look of Jove when he grasped the 
thunder, “I am amazed,” he said in a loud tone 
of voice, “at the attack the noble Duke has made 
on me. Yes, my Lords,” considerably raising his 
voice, “I am amazed at His Grace’s speech. The 
noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble Peer who owes his seat in this House to 
successful exertions in the profession to which 
I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honour- 
able to owe it to these, as to being the accident 
of an accident? To all those noble Lords the 
language of the noble Duke is as applicable as 
to myself, But I don’t fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the Peerage more than 
Ido; but my Lords, I must say that the Peerage 
solicited me, not I the Peerage. 5 more, I can 
say, and will say, that as a Peer of Parliament, as 
Speaker of this honourable House, as Keeper of 
the Great Seal, as guardian of his Majesty’s con- 
science, as Lord High Chancellor of England— 
nay, even in that character alone in which the 
noble Duke would think it an affront to be con- 


sidered—as a Man—I am at this moment as 
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respectable—I beg leave to add, I am at this 
moment as much respected—as the proudest Peer 
I now look down upon.” The effect of this 

h,’ adds Mr Butler, ‘both within and without 
the walls of parliament was prodigious’ It gave 
Lord Thurlow an ascendency in the House which 
no Chancellor ever possessed : it invested him in 
public opinion with a character of independence 
and honour; and this, though he was ever on 
the unpopular ‘side in politics, made him always 
popular with the people.’ 

Thurlow finally quitted office in 1792. Latterly, 
he gave much offence by his overbearing manner, 
and his differences with Mr Pitt rendered his 
dismissal inevitable. He had no heirs to whom 
his title could descend, and the only boon granted 
to him was that the remainder of his Peerage was 
awarded to the sons of his brother. His last years 
were spent in retirement at Brighton, where from 
his conversational powers and the causticity of 
his remarks, he was an acceptable guest of George, 
Prince of Wales. Thurlow died in 1806, 

In old Scottish history several now distinguished 
families come well to the front. There is some 
thing interesting to be said of the Dukes of 
Roxburghe, as representatives of the Kers of 
Cessford, a family which, like that of the Scotts 
of Buccleuch, were concerned in maintaining peace 
on the Scottish border, Sir Robert Ker of Cess- 
ford was, in 1600, elevated to the peerage of 
Scotland as Lord Roxburghe, and a few years 
later advanced to the dignity of Earl of Roxburghe. 
The fifth Earl, in 1707, was made Marquis of 
Bowmont and Duke of Roxburghe. Public interest 
is chiefly directed to John, the third Duke, born 
in 1740, and who, on — his father, rose 
high in the estimation of George III. 

is Grace appears to have spent most of his 
time in London and in foreign travel. With a 
handsome figure, and varied mental accomplish- 
~~ he was a general favourite among persons 
refined tastes, .A bent was given to his 
rsuits, as the result of an attachment that 
ad been formed between him, when on his 
travels, and Christiana-Sophia-Albertina, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
There were no solid objections to the match ; and 
the nuptials would have taken place, but for the 
circumstance that Charlotte, a younger sister of 
Christiana, had just at that time been espoused to 
George III. Etiquette then interfered, it being 
deemed not proper that the elder sister, as Duchess 
of Roxburghe, should be inferior in station to her 
younger sister, as Queen Charlotte. It was an 
absurd objection. In the present day, no such 
punctilio would have been suffered to interfere 
with the intended marriage of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe with his bride-elect. At that time, 
etiquette was inexorable. The Duke and Chris- 
tiana yielded to their unhappy fate. But both 
evinced the strength of their attachment by 
devoting their after-lives to celibacy. 

With — driven in upon himself, John, 
third Duke of Roxburghe, became a great collector 
of curious old books, noted for their extreme 
scarcity. The pursuit became a kind of mania. 
No cost, however enormous, prevented him from 
purchasing works that struck his fancy, and which 
rival book-hunters desired to possess. His house 
was in St James’s Square, London, and here he 
collected his numerous literary treasures, Some 


amusing anecdotes of his bibliomania are given in 
the works of Dr T. F. Dibdin, The Duke died in 
1804, Shortly afterwards, his valuable library, 
rich in old romances of chivalry and early English 
poetry, was disposed of by auction; the sale 
producing an extraordin commotion among 
noblemen and gentlemen with antiquarian tastes, 
As a specimen of the prices that were run up by 
competition, it may be stated that a copy of the 
first work printed by Caxton, in 1471, sold for 
L.1050, 10s. The largest sum, however (and 
perhaps the test ever paid for a single printed 
volume up till that time), was given by the Marquis 
of Blandford, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, for 
the first edition of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ which 
fetched L.2260. In commemoration of the interest 
which the sale of this collection occasioned among 
literary antiquaries, the Roxburghe Club was 
instituted, for the purpose of printing a limited 
number of copies from scarce manuscripts found 
in public and private libraries. 

hat fatal celibacy of John, third Duke of 
Roxburghe, by leaving him without issue, had a 
serious dislocating effect on the lineage and dig- 
nities of the Payr The Duke's British honours 
expired, and his Scottish honours devolved on a 
distant relation, at whose decease there was a pro- 
tracted legal contest concerning the heritage. It 
was at length settled in favour of Sir James Innes 
Northcliffe, Bart. The recent Dukes of Roxburghe 
can only in a remote degree claim affinity with the 
heroic old Kers of Cessford. 

Occasionally a og of romance crops out in 
the history of noble families. A case of this 
kind occurs in the history of the Godolphin 
Osbornes, Dukes of Leeds. The founder of the 
family was Edward Osborne, apprentice to Wil- 
liam Hewit, a clothier who resided with his wife 
and daughter, Anne, in a house on London Bridge. 
One day, Anne, in leaning over the window, fell 
into the Thames, and was rescued from drowning 
by young Osborne, who, plunging in after her, 
brought her ashore. We might call this adventure 
a swim for a wife. It was the foundation of 
Osborne’s fortune. He was married to Anne 
Hewit, he succeeded to the wealth of his father- 
in-law, he was knighted, and rose to be Lord 
Mayor of London. At his decease in 1591, Sir- 
Edward Osborne left a son and two daughters. 
His great-grandson, Sir Thomas Osborne, became 
Lord High asurer of England, and was elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Osborne of Kiveton, and 
Viscount Latimer of Danby, in 1673. Next year 
he was advanced to the dignity of an Earldom, as 
Earl of Danby, under which title he is often 
referred to in history. There were more honours 
awaiting him. In 1689, he was created Marquis 
of Carmarthen, and in 1694, Duke of Leeds. 
Thomas, the fourth Duke, was married to a 
daughter and eventually heir of Francis, Earl of 

olphin. It is unnecessary to pursue the 
account of the family. 

In the pedigree of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
there occurs an incident as curious and interesting 
as that just referred to. The Lansdowne family, 
who among the most esteemed in the peer- 

, trace their origin in the lineal branch to the 
Wiacmnarion, Lords of Kerry. Thomas, the 
twenty-first Lord rag matried, in 1692, Anne, 
only daughter of Sir William Petty; whence the 
name Petty became blended with the surname of 
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the family, while at the same time, by the union, 
their ions were very materially increased. 

William Petty, whose fortune enriched the Lans- 
downes, was the elder son of a clothier at Romsey, 
a small town on the south coast of England, He 
was born in 1623, As a boy at school he was noted 
for his extraordinary mechanical genius, and his 
assiduous pursuit of knowledge. His father gave 
him a good education to enable him to enter the 
medical profession, in which he became a success- 
ful practitioner. When entering on his profession 
as a surgeon-physician at Oxford, a circumstance 
occurred which greatly affected his future career. 
In 1650,a woman named Anne Green was tried 
and condemned to death for child-murder. Her 
fate roused considerable compassion, for there was 
a general belief that she had been unfairly dealt 
with. Be that as it may, the law was suffered to 
take its course, and the unfortunate woman was 
hanged. After being suspended half an hour, and 
when it was thought that life was extinct, she was 
cut down, and carried away to be dissected by the 
doctors, for the benefit of anatomical science. Dr 
Petty, the young and ingenious physician, imagined, 
on looking at the body, that it shewed symptoms 
of a possible resuscitation, were the proper means 
employed, It quite suited his eager spirit of enter- 
= to make the attempt. Assisted by other 

octors, he set to work, and at length, by dint of 
skill and perseverance, actually succeeded in bring- 
ing the poor woman to life. Anne was, of course, 
astonished to find that she was still in the land of 
the living, and gladly she went home unmolested 
to her friends. It is recorded that she lived for a 
number of years afterwards, and had several 
children, 

Anything seemingly marvellous in the way of 
cure, exalts the reputation of a surgeon. Accord- 
ingly, the bringing of an apparently dead woman 
to life, immensely raised the fame of Dr Petty. He 
was talked of far and wide. The foundation of his 
fortune was laid. Proceeding by invitation to 
Ireland, he became physician to three successive 
Lords-lieutenant, was knighted, and appointed to 
be Physician-General to the Army. With his 
versatility of talent, he undertook the survey of 
Ireland at the rate of a penny an acre, by which 
fortunate adventure he realised great wealth, As#¢ 
Sir William Petty he returned to England, and 
wrote a number of scientific treatises, This 
remarkable genius died in his house in Piccadilly, 
in 1687. 

The accession of 
Sir William’s dau 
Kerry to sustain 
distinction, 
His second son, 


pepe, by intermarriage with 
ter and heiress, enabled Lord 
igher honours with becoming 
He was Yanga to be Earl of Kerry. 
ohn, was created Earl of 
Shelburne in 1753. William, second Earl of 


Shelburne, was advanced to be Marquis of 
Lansdowne in 1784. The second Marquis died 
without issue in 1809, when his honours devolved 
on his relative, Lord Henry Petty. Many are 
still alive (the writer of this for one) who 
had the pleasure of knowing personally and 
appreciating the t talents of Henry, third 

uis of Lansdowne, As from default of 
direct heirs, he inherited the honours of the Earls 
of Kerry, in him were happily united the two 
branches of the A dace ms fg A popular 
writer, in speaking of the Lansdowne family, 
remarks with more truth than elegance: ‘The 


brains of a clothier’s son brought them their 
great wealth.” We would more graciously, for 
the special benefit of the young and aspiring, 
conclude with the old familiar apothegm, that 
SKILL LEADS TO FoRTUNE. W. ©. 


THE SECRET DRAWER. 
A STORY OF KENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Wir wallet suspended from my shoulder, with a 
map for reference, and an umbrella in hand, have 
I often enjoyed a ramble of many days’ duration 
through Kent, the fair Garden of England; and 
where can you find more charming landscapes than 
those portrayed, as you wander through its green 
lanes or flower-decked woods; where look upon 
more homelike scenery than that presented by its 
villages nestling in quiet vales, surrounded per- 
chance by hop-gardens or cherry and apple 
orchards, as far as the eye can range? One such 
picture is recalled to my memory as a prelude to 
the occurrence of the little story which follows. 

My ramblings had taken me to within a mile of 
the red-tiled village of Gondhurst, whose church 
pre-eminent rears its gray tower, looking towards 
the west. It is perched on the summit of a hill, 
whose slopes are clad with the bright verdure of 
the meadows and the cultivated fields, and en- 
vironed by woods of the gloomy fir, whose dull 
foliage is relieved by leaves of the spreading chest- 
nut and the noble elm, amid whose shade the 
houses at this distance seem to nestle. Downs are 
to the right, a wide stretch of country of hill and 
dale, of forest and glen. At the base of the hill 
babbles a brook, whose waters are employed in 
turning the wheel of a flour-mill. My gaze next 
rests on a grassy mead to the left, studded with 
summer flowers, and upon which are grazing 
sheep and cattle, The ear catches the sound of 
the distant sheep-bell or the lowing of kine; 
the eye watches the shadows of the clouds chasing 
one another over the sun-lit meadow, and flitting 
away in the distance ; the nostril inhales the fra- 
grance of many flowers, the sweet incense of 
nature! My heart under these external influences 
seems to beat with pleased awe at the silent 
homage of Nature to its Maker. 

I had lingered so long in looking upon this 
charming picture, that I began to fear it would 
be dark before I gained my headquarters for the 
night, the village of Bradingdean, which I judged 
to be about four miles distant. Consulting my 
map to make sure of the way, I turned rapidly to 
the right down a green-canopied lane, where the 
silence was broken only by my footfall, accom- 
panied by the thud of the umbrella as it came to 
the ground. After walking along for half a mile 
or so, I was disappointed upon not finding the 
expected road I had seen marked on the map. 
Another half-mile increased my disappointment to 
annoyance at what I now knew must be a mistake; 
and stopping to ascertain the hour by my watch, 
I heard the sound of wheels advancing towards 
me. The evening was growing dark, so my annoy- 
ance vanished at what I deemed would prove the 
coming of a friend in need to direct the way. 
I began to whistle an air to announce my presence. 
A dog-cart with one occupant came in sight, and 
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as it drew nearer I hailed: ‘Can you tell me how 
far I am from the road leading to Bradingdean ?’ 

‘This road leads to Crawley, from whence I 
should think Bradingdean is three miles; or alto- 

ether you would have to walk six or seven miles, 
You should have taken a turning more to the right 
than this, from the last cross-roads after leaving 
Gondhurst.’ 

Here was a treat on a dark evening! No bed 
ordered at Bradingdean, and six or seven miles 
to walk before I could reach the place, when 
probably the inn would be closed ! 

I rapidly told the traveller that I was on a 
pedestrian trip and had evidently mistaken the 
way, and I then asked his advice as to what I had 
better do—make for Crawley, or turn round and 
retrace my steps to get at my arranged destination 
for the night. While I was talking, the occupant of 
the dog-cart had descended and had lighted a 
lamp, which he now raised so as to throw its rays 
upon my face, 

‘Humph!’ he grunted in a tone of apparent 
satisfaction. 

‘How taciturn the man is,’ I thought. ‘I wish 
he would answer my question.’ I was about to 
break the pause by bidding ‘ good-night,’ when he 
said in a gruff though not unfriendly voice: ‘I 
am going to Crawley, and then on to Bradingdean ; 
if you like, you are welcome to a seat.’ 

I gladly availed myself of this offer, and con- 
sidered that I was well out of my difficulty. My 
new companion remained silent for a long time, 
but just as we were entering Crawley, said: ‘Have 
you ordered your bed at Bradingdean ?—No! 

ell, I am afraid you will have to rough it 
to-night, as the place will be filled with persons 
who have been attending the annual dinner of the 
Agricultural Association, after their ploughing- 
match.’ 

‘That is unfortunate,’ I responded. ‘The Rose 
and Crown is the only decent house in the village ; 
is it not?’ 

‘Yes, And as it possesses only three or four 
bedrooms, they are, F believe, generally occupied 
on such occasions as the dinner, by a few farmers 
and others who have come from a distance.’ 

‘Knowing this, I presume you have engaged a 

a?’ 


‘T have,’ 

This was succeeded by silence until we drove 
7 to the little inn of the village of Crawley, 
where my companion alighted. 

‘This is one of our Houses. I shall not be longer 
than five or six minutes. Please take the reins.’ 
This was uttered in a manner to convey to me 
that I was not wanted to accompany him inside, 
Presently he reappeared, together with a man who 
was the landlord saying: ‘I should be glad to 
oblige the gentleman, Mr Preston, but my beds are 

en,’ 

‘Very well.’ Then turning to me: ‘I thought 
perhaps you would like to make certain of a bed 
and stop here, so inquired whether you could be 
accommodated, but you cannot,—Good-night, Mr 
Crane,’ 

‘Good-night, sir,’ returned the landlord. And 
away we went towards Bradingdean, without Mr 
Preston waiting for any reply from me. 

My companion’s taciturnity seemed to increase 
as we drove along; so, buttoning my shooting 
jacket higher up as the air grew more chilly, 


I occupied my thoughts in endeavouring to guess 
who and what he was. ‘One of our Houses,’ 
That was what he said ; therefore he must either 
be a traveller for a brewery or a firm of wine- 
merchants, or must himself be one of the firm. 
He appeared to be a well-educated gentleman-like 
man, notwithstanding his present reserve, which 
might have arisen merely through preoccupied 
thoughts, ‘Preston!’ I had heard the name. 
Still, to hear a name is nothing. Where had I 
heard the name? My father was a solicitor with 
a good practice in London, and doubtless I had 
heard the name there. Such was the train of 
thought I indulged in. Meantime Mr Preston had 
remained silent while we were rapidly nearing 
Bradingdean, The moon had risen sufficiently to 
shed her silver rays upon the surrounding country, 
and we caught sight of the village some minutes 
before we drove into its market-place, lighted only 
by a few oil-lamps specially for the occasion of 
the dinner. 

Several persons were lounging about the Rose 
and Crown ; and the horse having been led away 
by an hostler, who touched his hat with the salu- 
tation, ‘Good-evening, Muster Preston, shewed 
that this gentleman was well known. We entered, 
and I following the lead of my companion, found 
myself in a comfortable apartment with a fire 
in it—summer-time though it was. Preparation 
for dinner or supper was apparent, the table 
being in readiness, 

‘This is my room sir, said Mr Preston, throw- 
ing off an overcoat he was wearing, and depositing 
a bulky pocket-book he removed from it, in 
a cupboard, the lock of which he turned and 
the key of which he placed in his pocket. ‘ You 
are welcome to rest here, as.I know every other 
available room is occupied by the guests of the 
evening. I shall now go to get the landlady or 
her daughter to arrange for some supper for you, 
if you will allow me ?’ 

At this unexpected courtesy I expressed my 
thanks, and threw myself into an arm-chair near 
the fire. In less than ten minutes Mr Preston 
returned, and told me that if I would join him 
in dissecting a roast duck and a pigeon-pie, he 
should be happy to have my company. Gladly 
did I avail myself of this offer. Supper was soon 
served ; and during the meal my host (for in that 
capacity he acted) grew quite genial, and chatted 
on a variety of subjects, — clear of what 
might be deemed ‘the shop. was somewhat 
surprised at this, if my assumption as to his being 
a commercial traveller was correct. When supper 
was cleared, a knock at the door was followed 
by the entrance of a jolly-looking a woman, 
who was addressed by Mr Preston as the landlady. 
She inquired whether the supper was served as 
we liked, and whether we had enjoyed it, adding: 
‘We did not know you would bring a friend with 
you, Mr Preston ; but perhaps the double-bedded 
room which you always occupy will do? In fact 
I have no other; even the parlour is to be turned 
into a bedroom, and there is to be a shake- 
down in this room 

While the good landlady was talking, I noticed 
Mr Preston’s countenance change to annoyance ; 
and I, deeming it was on my account, hastened 
to say: ‘I have not the pleasure of Mr Preston’s 
friendship, and our acquaintance is but two 
hours old, I had missed the direct road, and 
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was wandering out of the way, when by good 
fortune Mr Preston overtook me and brought me 
here, I really am very much obliged to him for 
his kindness, At cannot think of intruding also 
into his sleeping apartment. Can you not give 
me a blanket or an arm-chair to sleepin? Any- 
thing will do for one night,’ 

An awkward pause ensued. The landlady at 
length said that every available place being occu- 
pied, she did not know how she could possibly 
arrange for my sleeping. Mr Preston had walked 
to the window, and drawing the blind aside, had 
looked out upon the night, and when Mrs Fox 
finished speaking, turned round, ane me: ‘I do 
not like to appear discourteous, sir; but I do not 
even know your name, and to share my ’—— 

felt my face crimsoning, not with any sense 
of shame, but from the reflection that I had not 
volunteered so simple a piece of information ; in 
fact, under the circumstances it was very rude 
indeed to have so long withheld it. 

‘That is my name sir,’ I said, handing a card. 

‘Mr John Fowler, he read aloud, ‘Solicitor, 
Thavies Inn,’ His eyes brightened as their glance 
fell upon me. ‘Is it possible that you are the 

m of my old schoolfellow, Simon Fowler of 
Lincoln’s Inn ?” 

‘I am his only son,’ I replied. 

Mr Preston advanced towards me, and grasping 
me by the hand, expressed his pleasure at the 
rencontre. 

‘There will be no difficulty about Mr Fowler’s 
sleeping accommodation now, Mrs Fox; that 
is to say if he does not object to having the 
small bed in my room.—What do you say, Mr 
Fowler?’ 

I at once acquiesced. 

‘ Well, how is my old friend, your good father ? 
He and I were boys together forty years ago. 
Now, we see each other seldom.’ And from this 
he launched into long reminiscences of their early 
friendship, which had been interrupted upon their 
entering into life; the one becoming an attorney 
in London, the other a partner in a country firm 
of wine-merchants: both prospering. During a 
pause in his flow of conversation and while he 
was lighting a fresh cigar, I suddenly remembered 
where I heard his name. 

‘Did you not have business with my father two 
years back? When I heard the landlord of the 
inn at Crawley mention your name, it appeared 
familiar to me.’ 

‘I certainly did have business with your father 
about that time ; and as it was in connection with 
a loss I sustained in this inn under strange circum- 
stances, I will relate them to you, if you care to 
hear them. There will be just time before our 
cigars are finished. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Although the firm of which I am a member 
employs a traveller, I have myself always acted 
in that capacity for the county of Kent, where 
we have many good customers; and four times a 
year I make the round, stopping at Bradingdean 
the last night. Well, two years ago, in the 
summer-time, and strange to say, upon the night 
when the annual dinner in connection with the 
plonehing-atch took po in this very house, as 

was driving along the Crawley Road, just as I 


was doing this evening when I overtook you, I 
came up to a gentleman leading his horse, which 
had cast a shoe and appeared slightly lamed. I 
had left Crawley and was coming on to Brading- 
dean. I bade the gentleman “ good-night,” and 
had the eager inquiry returned: “ How far off is 
the nearest village where I can get this horse 
shod ?/—Bradingdean! What a nuisance! I did 
not want to go there to-night, of all nights. But 
I suppose I must, if I am to get on my way.” [ 
offered my assistance, which was politely declined, 
You may have noticed that I am treated here as 
an expected and welcome guest; and indeed it 
has always been so, I usually send a letter 
intimating when I am to be expected; and the 
room we are now occupying is rigidly reserved for 
my use, as well as the bedroom you will short) 
see. Upon coming here, I lock my pocket-boo 
in yonder cupboard, as you no doubt noticed; 
and I always remove it at night to my bedroom 
and place it beneath my pillow. It does not 
often contain gold, but cheques, Bank of England 
and country notes. It was not my custom then 
to enter the numbers of the notes at all; but as I 
marked off the accounts paid by cheque in my 
little travelling list, I could always tell which 
accounts were paid by cheque and which by cash, 
I made it a habit to change as much gold as 
possible into notes, 

‘My supper had been served and nearly de- 
spatched, when Mrs Fox came hastily in, sayin, 
that a gentleman who did not know me wishe 
to see me. She had no sooner uttered these words 
than the gentleman came in, I recognised the 
leader of the lamed horse. Mrs Fox hastily 
retreated, muttering to the effect that he would 
come into my room. As I was annoyed at the 
abrupt interruption to my meal, I received the 
stranger haughtily ; but he, without recognising 
me as I did him, impetuously burst out with: 
“T must offer a thousand aeemees sir, for enter- 
ing uninvited ; but I find I cannot get a room 
where I can retire to, to be away from the bustle 
and confusion incident to this dinner taking place 
here to-night, and I have particular reasons for not 
coming across any of the guests. My horse has 
been over-ridden and has cast a shoe ; the farrier 
says it would be madness to ride him until 
thoroughly rested. Every available bed in the 
village is taken; and Mrs Fox has consented, 
knowing who I am, to make me up a bed here 
when you have retired to rest. Forgive me,” he 
added, “ for withholding my name.” 

‘His demeanour was that of a well-bred man, 
and his address was so fascinating that I was con- 
siderably mollified ; and ringing the bell, which 
was responded to by the landlady in person, I 
asked her whether the gentleman was known to 
her. She answered readily in the affirmative, upon 
which I turned to the stranger, and begged him to 
make what use he pleased of my room, under the 
circumstances, My offer to join me at supper was 
declined ; he said he had no appetite, but asked 
me whether I would join him in a bottle of wine. 
The bottle of wine was forthcoming, and my new 
companion throwing aside the preoccupied manner 
which was at first apparent, proved most sociable 
and entertaining. He had been a great deal abroad, 
and had visited all the places of note in the 
British Isles, He knew Kent well ; and I judged 
him to be of good station in society, from the 
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knowledge he had of different families, with whose 
names alone I was familiar. Our first bottle was 
succeeded by another; and warmed by this and the 
geniality of my new acquaintance, I offered him, as 
1 offered you to-night, the use of one of the beds 
in my room. My companion cheerfully accepted 
this, saying, that as he was tired after a long ride, 
he should prefer a bed to an arm-chair. 

‘The bedroom we retired to you will yourself 
see by-and-by. It is a large room and has a —_ 
deal of furniture in it. A large high-canopied bed 
occupies an alcove or recess at one side of the 
room ; and in a corner is a very curious and ex- 
tremely old bedstead—half-couch half bedstead. 
This you will sleep in to-night. There is also in 
the room a quantity of eastern furniture in the 
shape of cabinets—some very small, and one some- 
what large, The late Mr Fox inherited these from 
an uncle or cousin who was resident at one time 
somewhere in India. Upon entering the room, my 
companion laughingly said: “ Many ’s the time and 
oft that I have slept here amid old Fox’s cabinets. 
By the way, I wonder whether he told anybody of 
asecret drawer in this one?” Upon saying this 
he advanced to the largest cabinet, and opening a 
little cupboard which formed a part of it, touched 
a spring, which caused a portion of the front, as I 
thought at the time, to fall down and disclose a 
drawer. ‘This proved empty. “Ah!” said the 
stranger, “I thought he would not put anything 
in it, in the shape of his will; old Fox was too 
prosaic for that. But look, Mr Preston ; what a neat 
contrivance this is for hiding the drawer, which, as 
you see, is not avery small one, But try your- 
self to discover the hidden spring while I hold the 
candle.” My companion having taken one of the 
high candlesticks from the mantel-shelf, held it 


whilst I tried to find the secret spring. I tried in 
vain, “ Well, I will shew you. Old friend Fox 
did not tell me to keep it secret, although he said 
he had not even told his wife, when he found the 
way to the drawer by means of a letter accom - 

d This is it ye 


ing the cabinet, , you perceive, 
touched a part of the framework quickly, and 
again was the drawer disclosed. I once more 
tried, and succeeded after a great deal of trouble. 
But since then the secret has become lost to me, 
The spring is doubtless still there, but all my 
subsequent efforts have been powerless to redis- 
cover it, 

‘Well, while we were undressing, I thought a 
great deal about the craft displayed by the Indian 
workman who had so cleverly designed this sane- 
tum sanctorwm of the cabinet, and I wondered how 
such as he should be dubbed savage. My com- 
panion, after chatting pleasantly, retired to his 
couch, and I placed my valuable pocket-book 
beneath my pillow; it was not a large one, 
although then rather bulky. Putting out the 
candles and drawing aside the window-curtains to 
gaze out upon the night (as is, I believe, a custom 
of mine), 1 remained standing at the window three 
or four minutes. Upon turning to go to my bed, 
I heard my companion breathing as sleeping men 
do, After my usual devotions, I retired, and having 
felt my property to be safe, slept the sleep of 
the weary, until I heard at my room-door a voice 
saying: “Your hot water, sir; what time break- 
fast?” Having replied, I lay for some time care- 
lessly looking at a beam of ‘eer coming in 
through the side of the blind. did not feel 


altogether rested—my faculties seemed still steeped 
in sleep—and then came the recollection of the 
pouer night and of my unbidden guest; and as 

thought of him I looked in the direction of the 
couch, which was vacant. Dearme! I must have 
slept soundly to have been undisturbed his 
movements, How my head throbs too! uld 
that port have been less good than we thought it ?— 
the port of our firm! Well, I must get up; a bath 
will work miracles, Upon getting out of bed m 
hand went mechanically veh, my pillow. I felt 
still further. Iremoved both pillow and bolster. 
I looked at the back of the bedstead, then under 
it. I rubbed my eyes afresh. Yes; I was awake, 
and the pocket-book was gone, and my companion 
for the night also ! 

‘I will leave you to imagine my excitement at 
this discovery. Hastily putting on my garments, 
I rang the bell and summoned the landlady to my 
room. “ Where is the fellow who slept here last 
night ?” I cried. “Gone?” And when I demanded 
to know who he was, poor Mrs Fox’s distress was 
abundantly plain. 

“ He went away at daybreak, Mr Preston; but he 
could not have robbed you, and ruin the reputa- 
tion of a house too! I am sure he could not.” 

“But the pocket-book is gone, madam,” I angrily 
replied ; “and as he is known to you, I must insist 
upon your giving me every particular of his name 
and whereabouts, in order that if I do not. find 
my lost property when due search has been made, 
I may accuse him of the theft. This I am certain 
of : under my pillow I placed my pocket-book last 
night before that young man’s eyes ; this morning 
both are missing ; and if it costs me a hund 
pounds to bring the thief to justice, I will spend 
that sum, be he whomsoever he may !” 

* This distressed Mrs Fox still more ; she asserted 
she was under solemn obligation not to tell any 
one who the young gentleman was. Upon this I 
believe I excitedly told her that the law should 
compel her to divulge the secret. 

‘To make my story shorter, I may as well at 
once state that all the searching could not recover 
my missing pocket-book, nor could all the power 
I had of persuasion or of threat unlock Mrs Fox’s 
lips, though her refusal evidently distressed her 
very much ; and before I left the inn she was look- 
ing very ill, Upon leaving, I told her that I 
should place the matter in the hands of a solicitor 
at once. She then asked that he might visit her 
before he proceeded to act. I complied with this 
reasonable request. London was my destination 
that day ; and after writing to the different people 
who had paid their accounts by cheque, in order 
that payment of the same might be —— I 
considered it as well not further to publish my 
loss; so to this effect I told Mrs Fox to say no 
more of the robbery until my solicitor had visited 
her. I was totally unable to furnish the numbers 
of the notes which were in the pocket-book. 

‘Not caring to place the case in the hands of 
the solicitors to our firm, I remembered your 
father, Mr Fowler, so to his office I hastened. 

‘Your father as soon as possible went down to 
Bradingdean, and after a lengthy interview with 
Mrs Fox, succeeded in inducing her to divulge 
the name of the man who slept on the couch; 
this was given only under seal of secrecy, in order 
that he, your father, might assure me that the 
gentleman could not possibly have been the thief. 
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It appears she would not trust me in my excite- 
ment at my loss, but thought the secret quite 
safe with Mr Fowler the solicitor. Your father 
was away two or three days investigating the 
affair, and upon his return assured me not only 
that the gentleman who was my companion could 
not have any object whatever in taking the pro- 

rty, as he was not only a member of a wealthy 
Fmily, but had large means at his own disposal ; 
he had moreover gone abroad the day after he 
slept at the Rose and Crown, Your father abso- 
lutely refused to confide the name to me until 
two years -had elapsed, thinking that some of the 
notes, whose numbers we were able with difficulty 
to obtain, would if stolen, be presented for pay- 
ment; and further, that this interval would be 
sufficient to prove the other idea that the pocket- 
book had been abstracted under the influence 
of kleptomania. And so,’ finished Mr Preston, 
‘the matter at present rests. None of the notes 
has been presented either at the Bank of England 
or at the country banks. And now we will rin 
for candles to light the way to our bedroom. 
fasten my pocket-book now to my bedstead, when 
placed beneath the pillow. My partner thinks 
me unwise in not going on to some town larger 
than this, more especially as my coming is always 
known. I have not followed his advice; but I 
am very careful as to who occupies the couch in 
the room where the robbery took place.’ 


CHAPTER III, 


As a description of. the room we were to occupy 
for the night was given by Mr Preston in his 
narrative, oe not give further details of its 
contents, which appeared to remain unaltered. 
The room was lighted only by, wax candles, two 
being placed in sconces over a high fire-place ; 
while two others were in brackets fastened to an 
old-fashioned dressing-glass in the window recess, 
There was a fire in the room, it being Mr Preston’s 
custom to have every precaution taken against 
catching cold from unaired room or bed-linen. 
We at once examined all the curiosities in the 
room, coming finally to the cabinet which con- 
tained the drawer whose secret spring was hidden 
so cleverly by the maker. It was a handsome 
piece of furniture, standing to a height of five 
or six feet, upon a low framework of ebony. It 
appeared of great antiquity, and was composed, 
so far as I could judge, of two or three different 
kinds of inlaid wood. There were two divisions, 
Upon one side was a series of four drawers; the 
other was occupied with a drawer at the top and 
the bottom, while a small cupboard was in the 
space between. The hinges were made of a bright 
metal resembling polished steel, and the orna- 
ments in‘ different parts of the cabinet were of the 
same materi 

‘Is it not strange,’ said Mr Preston, ‘that as 
to the whereabouts of the secret spring, my mind 
is quite a blank? I remember the door of 
this little cupboard was open when the front of 
the drawer was visible. <A part of the framework 
appeared to fall away. You see there are three 
shelves in the cupboard; but where space is to be 
— for the hidden drawer, I cannot compre- 

en ? 

‘Let me try.’ And so I did, without any result. 
Every drawer was pulled out ; the side carefully 


nc: Cy and pressed with my fingers, but without 
avail. 

‘The mystery, observed Mr Preston, ‘ will have 
to remain one. Only my companion of two years 
ago can unravel it ; and it is of so little importance 
so far as I am concerned, that I would not trouble 
about it if it were not for the stupid way in which 
I have forgotten the trick,’ 

‘As to that,’ I replied, ‘how many puzzles are 
explained and soon after forgotten! I do not think 
I could remember a tithe of the tricks with cards 
learned at school, so I do not think it remarkable 
that you should have forgotten what you oily 
imperfectly saw some time ago, 

‘But I have tried to remember it each time | 
have slept here since; and I know that on the 
night of the robbery the matter was clear to me 
as I stood beside the young fellow who was with 
me in this room,’ 

After pleasantly chatting for some minutes, we 
each sought our respective couch. I did not feel 
the least sleepy, but out of respect to my new 
acquaintance’s drowsy replies, I soon altogether 
ceased an attempted conversation, and strove to 
win sleep by fixing my attention for some time 
upon the same object. As I lay in my little bed 
I could see the fire in front of me, with the Indian 
cabinet by the side ; at the foot was the dressing- 
table with its old-fashioned glass, and dimly in 
the distance to my left gloomed the canopied bed- 
stead wherein lay Mr Preston. On all these objects 
in turn my eyes rested. The people staying in 
the house passed our door one > one or two by 
two, as distinguished by their conversation, and at 
last all was quiet. The wood-fire was becoming 
less and less, and flickered up only for a few 
minutes as each fagot fell into its own dust, 
Now, the room was quite dark, and I was beginning 
to despair of sleeping at all, when my faculties 
were aroused by a movement from my companion’s 
bed. ‘He must be restless too,’ I thought, so I 
spoke in a low though distinct voice to him. No 
answer. ‘He does not wish to be troubled; 
but surely he must be getting out of bed!’ I 
raised myself gently and peered through the 
gloom, but could distinguish nothing at all dis- 
tinctly. Still Mr Preston was, I could judge by 
the sounds, now touching the mantel-shelf. 
Again I spoke, but received no answer. Now a 
match is struck and one of the candles is lighted. 
‘How strange, I thought, ‘that he should not 
reply when spoken to; he did not seem deaf over- 
night ! 

he light enabled me to watch his movements, 
He advanced towards the large Indian cabinet and 
opened the door of the little cupboard on the left- 
hand side. I slipped out of bed to get nearer to 
him. His head turned ; his eyes were wide open, 
looking strangely fixed. Surely Mr Preston is a 
somnambulist! I resolved to watch his move- 
ments, but not to disturb him unless he eps 
danger. I had not longto watch. Istood lookin 
over his shoulder, while with one hand he hel 
the light, and with the other touched a knob 
which appeared to be one of the screws of the 
hinge of the door, which was thrown open so as to 
meet the side of the cabinet. A faint whirring 
noise ensued : the centre shelf was raised, and the 
front of a drawer advanced in sight. The noise 
ceased, Mr Preston pulled open the drawer. 
Eagerly I looked into it, and there sure enough 
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lay the long-lost pocket-book, placed there by him- 
self two years ago, the robbery of which being thus 
attributed to an innocent man ! 

It was with difficulty I restrained my impetuous 
desire to awaken the sommambulist, but deemed it 
better to wait till the morning to disclose my dis- 
covery. I saw him carefully reclose the drawer, 
extinguish the candle, and quietly return to bed, 
and seeking my own, I slept until late in the 
morning. Finding that Mr Preston was not in 
the room, I rang hastily, and learned that he was 
waiting for me to join the breakfast-table. Before 
going down-stairs I tried the secret spring and 
satisfied myself that the pocket-book, which still 
remained untouched in the drawer, was Mr Pres- 
ton’s. I could not retain my story; and words 
could not describe the surprise and bewilderment 
shewn in my new friend’s countenance when he 
heard it. He had not the slightest idea that he 
walked in his sleep ; and he had to run up-stairs 
and himself learn fom me the secret which with 
senses awake was unknown to him. ‘ Allow me 
the pleasure,’ said I, ‘of presenting you with the 
missing pocket-book !’ 

Mrs Fox was equally astonished at the solution 
to what had been an unpleasant mystery for nearly 
two years ; but her delight exceeded her astonish- 
ment. She then told us that the gentleman who 
occupied Mr Preston’s room on the night of the 
disappearance was the eldest son of a wealth 
baronet who was present at the sloughinie-esetdh 
dinner. The son had affianced himself to a young 
lady, at that time not approved of by the father. 
On the day before the regiment of which he was 
a captain was to embark for Ireland, he had 
obtained leave of absence in order to pay a visit to 
his fiancée, His horse becoming lame through 
over-riding, had prevented his return that night ; 
and in order to join his regiment in time he had 
started from the Rose and Crown at daybreak, It 
was important that his visit should be kept secret 
from the impetuous baronet, and to insure this, 
the son had bound Mrs Fox under promise of 
secrecy ; hence her refusal to acquaint Mr Preston 
with his name and whereabouts. 

I have only to add that this little adventure 
extended to me the friendship of my father’s 
old schoolfellow, and many times when we have 
been together has the subject of this story been 
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Every night in London, no matter what may 
be the weather, we shall certainly find many 
hundreds of unfortunate beings wandering about 
without food or shelter. Some of them will be 
poor emaciated wretches without money or credit ; 
others will be sailors, who having managed in less 
than a week to get rid of the score or two of 
pounds they have earned on a voyage, prowl 
about hoping to encounter a ‘mate’ who will 
lend them a shilling or so. Some will be city 
clerks out of luck, who cannot yet humble them- 
selves to seck admission to the casual ward of 
the workhouse. In the summer-time, things are 
not so hard for them, as they can sleep in the 
parks during the day ; but in winter-time their 
privations are of course very great. 

For all such wanderers who have no home, 
aud as the police would say, ‘no visible means of 


subsistence,’ the common lodging-houses all over 
London are the only houses of refuge practicable. 
They are to be found in all parts of the metropolis, 
usually in the back streets, but often in better 
localities, many of them being arranged so as to 
give a marvellous amount of comfort and accom- 
modation for about two shillings and _sixpence 

r week, Of late years, several capitalists have 

ound it answer their purpose to open common 
lodging-houses with good accommodation ; and as 
a result, all those noisome dens formerly rife 
everywhere, have had to disappear or to be 
improved according to the spirit of the times, 
Moreover, they are all now under police super- 
vision, and are compelled to allow in every room 
a certain amount of cubic space for each leagues 
the police notifying on the license, which, framed 
and glazed, is suspended on the walls, the number 
of beds the proprietor is allowed to make up; and 
although the police cannot extend their super- 
vision to the cleanliness of the sheets and blankets, 
competition keeps these in a much better state 
than formerly. 

So much has been done in fact to ameliorate the 
condition of the common lodging-house, as such, 
that it simply requires an equal amount of amend- 
ment as to decency and morals on the part of the 
lodgers themselves to make things nearly as per- 
fect as they could be. As it is, in many cases, the 
common lodging-house is, on a humble scale, to the 
poor what the west-end club is to the rich ; and to 
it resort thieves, tramps, jail-birds, street-hawkers, 
and all those classes who gain their living chiefly 
by exercising their wits, the locality of the house 
of course introducing us to different classes of 
occupants. For example, in a street running out 
of Fleet Street, you can be accommodated with 
lodgings from. half-a-crown up to twelve shillings 
per week, with use of cooking utensils and reading- 
room, with an excellent bar and _ restaurant 
attached, and a large ballroom, where on Monday 
evenings dancing takes place at the rate of six- 

ence each person. Again, about the purlieus of 
Echo Square, in quiet clean streets, you find lodg- 
ing-houses where you have a bed to yourself in a 
separate compartment, with usual accommodation, 
for about three shillings per week; and in one 
establishment which existed some years ago in 
Hatton Garden, for even less than that. 

A common lodging-house requires as a matter of 
course to be designed with a view to the class of 
people likely to frequent it; and it would be found 
useless in certain localities—especially for the class 
of lodgers who pay nightly for their beds—to pro- 
vide anything beyond actual necessaries for sleep- 
ing and eating. Such things as letter-racks, baths, 
reading and Tall rooms would be utterly out of 

lace among men whose ideas are circumscribed 
i the public-house, who do not respect them- 
selves, and are not respected by others accord- 
ingly. The majority of the common lodging- 
houses in London depend entirely upon chance 
custom, their tenants being for the most part 
persons who start out in the morning with little 
or nothing in their pockets, and make what they 
can by begging, hawking flowers, working at the 
docks or wharfs, or anything else that offers. 
People who live so entirely from hand to mouth 
and in such a state of uncertainty as to the 
morrow, become by the very nature of things 
completely hardened against all meliorating in- 
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fluences, and utterly indifferent to the present or 
the future. If ‘luck’—as they term it—goes 
with them, they pay for their bed, and spend the 
rest of their money in drink. If they are unlucky, 
out they turn, to perambulate the streets 
night, anathematising their own folly in spendin, 
more money than was necessary while they h 
some, The one thing that keeps the wretched 
classes from rising above a certain level, is that 
mad fatality which prompts them to part with 
every farthing they possess, as soon as they pos- 
sibly can after they have earned it, + nmmgpe 
their money with less sense than children, an 
then selling, or rather giving away anything they 
have on their backs to raise a few pence to buy 
bread. Of this remarkable trait in the character 
of the wretched classes we shall presently give 
some illustrations. Off then to the east end of 
London, where we can study them and their 
habits to perfection. 

The east end is almost entirely peopled by 

rsons dependent on the docks and factories for a 

ivelihood. It is not, and probably never will be 
the abode of the rich, who prefer more open and 
elevated localities ; and as a consequence, very few 
rofessional burglars trouble the east-end police. 
enants of houses at rents of from five to ten 
or twelve shillings per week have very little 
plate or jewellery to tempt burglars; but there 
are thieves of course—hungry fellows who prowl 
about and rob bread-shops, or purloin second- 
hand garments from establishments in Rosemary 
Lane. So in this part of London we find common 
lodging-houses of a special type and of a style 
suited to the heterogeneous character of the popu- 
lation. While the majority of them are for men 
only, there are some where man and wife with 
perhaps a child or two, can be accommodated with 
a compartment for eightpence per night; but as 
it is with those devoted to the male sex we are 
chiefly concerned, we will select for examination 
one which was opened as a speculation within the 
last two years by a wealthy firm in Spitalfields, 

The house is in a large open thoroughfare, and 
makes up three hundred beds, the exterior being 
ornamented with some half-dozen handsome lamps, 
and a massive brass plate on the entrance-door 
inscribed with—what shall we say? Well, the 
Gorgon Chambers—that will be near enough; and 
having at a cost of less than five shillings arrayed 
ourselves in ents as nearly akin to the stage 
Jeremy Diddler as possible, we boldly stalk in. 
The vestibule is not only good, but imposing and 
handsome. Pots of flowers and evergreens flank 
each side as we walk in to the main sitting-room, 
which is furnished with cooking-ranges of the best 
description and substantial tables and benches, 
Three huge fires are constantly burning in winter- 
time day and — house closing ? half-past 
one AM., a night-porter remaining until eight a.m. 
to replenish the fires, 

Having entered about seven o'clock in the 
evening, our first duty is to pay for our lodging 
at a little niche in the entrance-hall, where sits 
the neat and civil manager’s wife, who informs us 
we can have either a fourpenny or sixpenny bed ; 
and having selected the latter because we do not 
care to sleep in a room with two hundred other 
cecupants, we are at once handed a round brass 
cheque ; and on paying an extra sixpence are sup- 
plied with a key to a numbered locker in which 


all | quire. Having taken our | ge by the fire and (to 


to deposit our eatables, Then we are free to use 
the benefits of the house until the same time the 
next evening ; and accordingly we place in our 
locker such food as we may not immediately re. 
be in character) established a short pipe, we begi 

to eye the occupants and to be aorutinised ‘bp 
them in return. A gentleman beside us is cookin 

half a pound of sausages, and begs we will keep 
our eye upon them while he runs down-stairs to 
wash his hands, as if unwatched they will certainly 
not be there on his return. We now glance around 
at the motley crew assembled in the kitchen of 
the Gorgon Chambers, and having acquired by 
long contact with the classes they represent an 
accurate knowledge of their tastes and habits, we 
shall be able to portray them with fidelity, and set 
down nothing but what is true to nature. 

In the first place the Gorgon Chambers are not 
a thieves’ kitchen. Such gentry of course at times 
lodge there, and in fact most of the lodgers would 
not scruple to steal if opportunity presented itself; 
but the respectable proprietors who own the 
chambers, and their manager, himself an ex-police- 
man, prevent as far as possible the entry of any 
known bad characters. Secondly, it is patent to 
ourselves, that if such places as the Gorgon 
Chambers did not exist, very few of the men 
before us would be able to obtain any lodging at | 
all. Coarse in their language, and in many points | 
of social morality below the level of the brute | 
creation, no respectable householder will receive | 
them. There are plenty of small houses in | 
London where a decent single man can obtain | 
an excellent bed in a double-bedded room for half- | 
a-crown per week. But the respectable artisans 
who let such lodgings will have nothing to do 
with the lodging-house rough, who would tumble 
in intoxicated at all hours of the night, insult | 
the landlady, pay rent irregularly if at all; and 
in short make himself a nuisance, it being a 
cardinal principle with him to exact as much 
as he possibly can of other people’s forbearance 
whenever he pays them any money. So with 
clothes and features alike condemning him, he 
is carefully bolted out of such places as the 
‘Tower’ and the ‘National Gallery,’ where the 
respectable artisan in his fustian is allowed to 
enter unchallenged. 

The proprietors of the eo Chambers pro- 
vide saucepans, frying-pans, plates, teapots, cups 
and saucers, and plenty of boiling water; the 
other etceteras of knives, forks, and spoons bein, 
for obvious reasons omitted. Having eal 
for ourselves some tea and bread and butter, 
we, after the repast is over, retire to a distant 
table, still keeping an eye on the spot we have 
vacated. In a few minutes a lank-haired youth 
comes prowling about the tables, examining the 
disused teapots ; and finding, we suppose, the one 
we have just left the best, goes off to the boiler, 
and turning in some more water, makes himself a 
beverage, which he drinks without sugar, his food 
being a hunch of bread which has been given to 
him. This is about the first food he has had to- 
day ; but he hopes to get a little work at the 
Milwall Docks to-morrow, whither he will go 
without breakfast unless we or somebody give 
him a cup of tea; and would we oblige him with 
half a pipe of tobacco. Now we are aware from 
sources unknown to him that his tale is quite 
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correct, and moreover that he is willing to work ; 
but unguardedly, we consent to his wishes with 
regard to the tobacco, the upshot of which is 
that in a very short time we receive so many 
requests for the same favour from others, that we 
are compelled to beat a hasty retreat and take 
an evening ramble. Towards ten o'clock we again 
return to the Gorgon Chambers, and having given 
our brass counter to the night porter, are shewn 
by him to a bed, the number on which corre- 
nds to the one on the counter. 

The room is lofty and well ventilated ; the num- 
ber of beds in it being ten, which is all, as we 
learn by the police certificate on the wall, that it 
is allowed to hold. The bedsteads are of iron, and 
the bedding perfectly clean and wholesome, the 
sheets bearing the significant imprint in large 
characters, ‘Stolen from the Gorgon Chambers,’ 
Asmall gas jet burns all night, and the walls are 
scrupulously clean with whitewash. Having got 
into our bed, which is by the window, we compose 
ourselves to listen to the loud snoring of two 

tlemen already asleep, and the lively music of 
a concert-room in full swing a few doors off, 
where songs suitable to sailors are bawled out by 
amateur and professional vocalists of both sexes, 
accompanied by a piano very much out of tune. 
This singing and the cheering it elicits keep us 
awake until the house closes at midnight, when 
our attempts at wooing the drowsy god are cut 
short by the dropping into our room of lodger 
after lodger until the clock of the neighbouring 
church strikes one; and now we begin to flatter 
ourselves that we shall shortly be able to sleep, 
as the = Chambers close for the night at 
half-past. Having just dozed off, we imagine we 
feel an arm stealthily inserted under our pillow, 
where lodgers less knowing than ourselves usually 
deposit their money, if they have any. However, 
the would-be thief finds nothing; our money 
certainly was deposited there, tied in a hand- 
kerchief, but. was subsequently quietly smuggled 
down the bed and fastened round our knee. 

On entering the Gorgon kitchen the next evening 
we become speedily aware of the fact that our 
disguise has been penetrated; for a man of 
education can no more conceal it by shabby 
clothes than can a rough assume the appearance 
of a gentleman by attiring himself in good gar- 
ments. Moreover, it has been promt. that we 
have money ; otherwise how could we afford regular 
meals and, above all, tobacco; and the knowledge 
of all these facts combined, causes us to be treated 
with some deference, and to be favoured with 


articles in small quantities, It is Saturday 
night ; and the Gorgon barber is doing a pretty 
brisk trade in shaving and cropping. Being a 
foreigner, and apparently of Gallic nationality, we 
ad a few words to him in French; but he 
shakes his head and says ‘Turk, Turk,’ His 
business is conducted entirely by signs, for as yet 
his knowledge of English is confined to some half- 
dozen words, Whenever he buys any article such 
a3 tea or sugar, he holds it up to somebody, saying 
interrogatively ‘Inglese, Inglese?’ and om learning 
its name writes it in a book in Turkish characters. 
Two gentlemen have just taken the only shirts 
they possess off their backs and are going about try- 
ing to sell them, to pay for their beds, Approach- 
ing us and addressing us familiarly as ‘ mate,’ they 


att 


repeated requests for loans of tea, sugar, and’ 


offer them at sixpence each; and on our inquiring 
how it is they have become so reduced, give the 
following account, which we know to be perfectly 
accurate. They had each made about six shillings 
at the docks a day or two previously, and in a 
fit of economy the one persuaded the other to 
accompany him to a cook-shop in London Wall 
where large plates of the ‘under-cuts’ of meat 
are sold to poor persons at twopence each. Before, 
however, they arrived at London Wall they had 
— all their money in drink, were so inebriated 
that they could not find the cook-shop, and finally 
found themselves locked up in a police cell. This 
instance is only one out of scores which could be 
cited to shew the reckless waste practised, often 
ostentatiously, by vast numbers of the labouring 
classes, who too frequently live altogether from 
hand to mouth. 

Hearing a sound of hammering going on at 
the further end of the room, we proceed thither, 
and find a shoemaker hard at pat doing repairs. 
Beside him is a black sailor, who is making a 
bargain with him about the repair of his shoes, 
and the cobbler insists upon ‘two pots.’ Everything 
it may be remarked, is settled in the Gorgon 
Chambers in ‘pots,’ a pot of ale being in value 
fourpence ; so that if you wish to sell any article 
for sixpence, you do not mention coin, but say: 
‘You can have it for three pints.’ Eventually 
the black succeeds in getting the job done for 
one ‘pot’ and a lump of ‘hard’ tobacco, which it 
need hardly be remarked has never paid duty. 

And now we descend to the lavatory, where we 
find all the arrangements excellent, and good 
enough for any merchant’s office. About a dozen 
good-sized wash-bowls are arranged round the wall 
with a tap to each, with larger tubs in which the 
men may wash their shirts if unable to pay the 
women in attendance to do so. Large jack-towels 
hang (carefully chained, however) from the walls ; 
and before a roaring fire stands a huge screen, on 
which a number of men are drying the garments 
they have just washed, As we do not intend to | 
pass another night in the Gorgon Chambers, we | 
go up-stairs and, before leaving, give our counter | 
to the lank youth from the Milwall Docks, who | 
is quite in clover to-day, as he has earned four 
shillings and twopence, and is busily engaged at 
a hearty meal of steak and potatoes, 

The next day (Sunday) we again enter about noon 
and find preparations for dinner going on pretty 
briskly ; the cobbler hard at work peeling potatoes 
and turnips for a stew; and the Turkish barber, 
frugal man as he is, toasting himself a single | 
sausage before the fire. Going past a table, we | 
receive a pull at the coat, and on turning round 

ise a face which we have not seen for some 

fourteen or fifteen years With a hearty grip of | 
the hand and mutual condolences as to each other’s 
bad fortune, we sit down beside our old acquaint- 
ance, Stump, who when we last knew him held a 
good appointment in the General Post-office. How- 
ever, r fellow, his wife died, and her loss 
affected his intellect, so that for a time he was 
confined in a lunatic asylum, and had to give up 
his appointment. Unfortunately, when he came 
out he took to tippling, so that the good friends 
who exerted themselves in his behalf were obli 

reluctantly to give him up as a bad job, What 
with slight occasional relapses of mental disorder 
and the effects of drink, he has gradually lost 
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all respect for himself, and is earning what he can 
by chance labour at the docks. He has bought 
for his dinner to-day some tripe and ready-cooked 
vegetables from an eating-house, and warmed the 
whole up in an empty Australian meat-tin. This 
stew he facetiously terms ‘a concloption,’ a term 
not to be found in any dictionary, but translatable 
by the French equivalent pot-pourri. 

Dinner over, the men lounge or lie on the 
benches, some smoking, and some reading the 
papers, or tracts which a gentleman connected 
with the London City Mission has just been 
distributing. After him come a band of deter- 
mined proselytisers from a neighbouring Ebenezer, 
who make the tour of the room in a body, talking 
and singing hymns. The addresses are listened to 
pretty quietly ; but as soon as singing commences, 
a most Mesordant howl arises from various parts of 
the kitchen, speedily bringing in the manager to 
inquire the cause of the disturbance ; the upshot 
of all being that the evangelists have to beat a 
retreat, not without many groans and an occasional 
cabbage-stalk or two interjected amongst them. 
When order has returned again, we ourselves 
depart, having seen quite enough of the Gorgon 
Chambers. We are however, satisfied that the 
spirited proprietors have done well for the class 
of lodgers they accommodate, who on the whole 
seemed to behave themselves, as far as we could 
observe, in a tolerably orderly manner. Knowing 
the tastes and habits of the men who frequent 
their establishment, they have provided accord- 
ingly, neither below nor much above a certain 
standard ; and the success of their experiment will 

haps serve as a hint to others, who with the 
Pest intentions to do good, fail because they do 
not sufficiently study the tastes of the particular 
class in society they wish to benefit. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CITY CLERK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I—LUCY WARREN, 


One fine Saturday afternoon in July, no matter 
what year, I took out a ticket at Fenchurch Street 
Station for the pretty little village of Dartbridge. 
It was a third-class ticket ; for in those days I was 
only an overworked and underpaid quill-driver in 
the service of Steel, Flint, and Company, Cheap- 
side. I lodged in a little back bedroom in Lorri- 
more Square, Kennington, dined at a cook-shop in 
the City, and otherwise lived and economised as 
became my position, With one notable exception ! 
I had now made an excursion to Dartbridge every 
week for several months, staying overnight at the 
White Hart Inn, and returning to town on the 
Sunday evening. Five days out of the seven 
during that period, I had dined on bread and 
cheese; had eschewed omnibuses, no matter how 
bad the weather ; had had my old hat refreshed, 
my boots soled for the third time, and undergone 
financial martyrdom generally. And all for what? 
Only that I might get a glimpse of sweet little 
Lucy Warren, and an opportunity of pressing my 
love and poverty upon her acceptance. 

Lucy’s antecedents and present life were as 
simple and eventless as my own, and our courtship 
hitherto had given as little promise as well might 
be of sensational incident. She was an orphan, 
her mother having died while she was quite a 
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child, and her father (who had remarried) when 
she was in her fifteenth year. She had conse. 
quently been left to the sole charge of her step. 
mother, who treated her with average kindness 
for a few years, but with the a ee protest 
that Lucy was a burden which her limited means 
could not well bear; so that in her eighteenth 
year she had applied for and obtained a situation 
as clerk and factotum in the office of the Ozlman’s 
Gazette, a trade organ published in a dingy little 
court off Fetter Lane. An unromantic confession 
doubtless, but quite unavoidable in the interests 
of a story of veal life ! 

Unpromising as such a career appeared to be 
at the outset, Lucy found it in reality one of 
almost unalloyed happiness ; Mr Monks the editor 
—a fussy little man of limited education, but 
much tact and shrewdness—treated her as one of 
his own family. His only daughter Lizzie acted 
as housekeeper in the rooms above the office, where 
the three resided during that portion of the week 
in which the interests of the oil-trade demanded 
the services of Mr Monks and his assistant. Every 
Friday afternoon, when the Gazette had been issued 
to its admiring subscribers, the little house in 
Fetter Lane was closed, its tenants betaking 
themselves to the villa which the comfort-loving 
little chief had purchased and ornamented in the 
village of Dartbridge. I had first made Lucy's 
acquaintance while calling at the Gazette office to 
settle an account which Steel, Flint, and Company 
had incurred for advertisements. It was a case of 
love at first sight—on my part at least—and I am 
afraid my visits to Fetter Lane, if plausible enough, 
were sometimes unknown to the firm which I 
undertook to represent. Lucy’s duties and position 
forbade my prosecuting my suit after approved 
methods, and I had almost yielded to despair, 
when a lucky chance informed me of the weekly 
exodus to Dartbridge. I made my way thither as 
soon as I was at liberty on the first Saturday after 
receiving the hope-inspiring intelligence, repeating 
my visits, as I have said, with unrelaxing ardour, 
My hope was for some time a forlorn one, and | 
might have remained so, had I not found an un- 
expected ally in Miss Ryder, the spinster daughter 
of the landlord of the White Hart, virtually the 
head of the establishment. She was a woman of 
great practical sense, but with just a dash of that 
feminine sentimentality which old maids are said 
never to forego. My repeated visits had at last 
attracted her attention, and perhaps it was in no 
way wonderful, in a small place like Dartbridge, 
that her woman’s wit should soon divine my 
mission. Having once done so, and rather liking 
me, as she said, the matter became perfectly simple. 
Lucy and Lizzie Monks were especial favourites of 
hers ; so that an invitation to tea one Sunday 
afternoon in her own room effected what years 
might not otherwise have done, To bring my 
story up to the day with which I have chosen to 
open it, I need only say that my suit prospered 
so well that Lucy at last consented to be mine— 
that is, modestly confessed her love, and promised 
— until I should be in a position to marry 

er. 

Ay, there was the rub; and a single week's 
reflection on the subject had led me to adopt two 
very sensible resolutions. The first was to devote 
my leisure to improving myself sufficiently in 
French and German (as my employers had sug- 
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ted), to enable me to take a more responsible 
and lucrative post in their office; the second, to 
make my trips to dear old Dartbridge of rarer 
occurrence, with a view to economy. Perhaps I 
deserved less credit than I was then inclined to 
take for the last of these good intentions, seein 
that by Miss Ryder’s adroit management I h 
ot so far into Monks’ good graces as to obtain 
his consent to look in occasionally ai Fetter Lane. 
Still, of the two, my self-denial on this head was 

haps more laudable than my purpose to study 
a; for habit, ever strong, had made my Sun- 
days in the country a pleasure not to be lightly 
abjured, 

Tt is only natural therefore that my journey on 
this particular July afternoon should dwell in my 
memory with unusual distinctness, noted in my 
calendar by the formation of a life-purpose, even 
had it not contained incidents destined to affect 
my whole future. 

In due course I found myself upon the platform 
of Dartbridge station, and was making my way 
towards the door of exit, when my attention was 
attracted by the shouts of an elderly gentleman 
who stood at the open door of a first-class carriage. 
He was red in the face through excitement, and 
was calling lustily and angrily for a porter. A 
glance sutliced to explain his dilemma, The 
descent to the low platform unassisted was to him 
an all but impossible feat; he had a wooden ixg. 
I promptly rendered the necessary help, and as 
it turned out, not a moment too soon, the train 
beginning to move immediately, Panting and 
blowing, the stranger stood for a moment be- 
wildered, then burst into one of the heartiest peals 
of laughter which it has ever been my experience 
to listen to. I was irresistibly arrested by this 
sudden turn of humour, and for the life of me 
could not help joining chorus in a feeble kind of 
way ; but my sympathetic merriment would appear 
to have been ill-timed, as the owner of the artifi- 
cial extremity, resuming his own gravity, bluster- 
ingly demanded: ‘What are you laughing at, 

oung jackanapes? Did you never see a wooden 
a before ?—But there, he continued, lowering 
his voice; ‘I am wrong as usual. It was you who 
helped me just now; was it not? Allow me to 
thank you with all my heart. You don’t mind 
my calling you jackanapes, I hope?—No? Shews 
your sense ! Thank you again very much” And 
the old fellow hopped off to look after his 


luggage. 

ucy had arranged to meet me at the cottage of 
old Dobson the gardener, situated about a quarter 
of a mile above the station, which was a good mile 
and a half from the village of the same name. 
Having been a few minutes detained by the little 
adventure on the platform, I was not surprised, 
while puaning Se dusty road, to see Lucy trip- 
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ping down the hill towards me. I see her now in 
er broad white-straw hat trimmed with natural 
roses, and the white muslin dress which gave 
etherealness to her slender figure. Picture to 
yourself, reader, a fair rounded face, sensitive 
mouth, hazel eyes of infinite softness, a well-formed 
low, broad forehead, crowned with a profusion of 
wavy brown hair, and—the assistant to the editor 
of the Oilman’s Gazette stands described. 

We moa a pleasant afternoon and evening with 
the Dobson family, consisting, besides the old 
couple, of George (said to be in the throes of a 


hopeless attachment to Lizzie Monks), and Peggy, 
a caepeannies black-eyed damsel, who had 
rendered heart-sick half the young farmers in the 
parish, The time sped so agreeably that it was 
nine o'clock before we parted from our simple but 
hospitable friends, 

It was a genuine lovers’ night, a crescent moon 
and hosts of twinkling stars shedding a placid 
light upon the scene ; while the odour from hedge- 
rows and beanfields filled the air. The road now 
descended towards the village, the lights from 
which gave that human interest so necessary to 
a perfect landscape. We walked in silence for 
some time—the ‘silence eloquent’ of even City 
clerks who are genuinely in love. 

‘Lucy,’ I said at length, recurring to the resolu- 
tions which I had formed since our last meeting, 
‘I shall miss my visits to you in dear old Dart- 
bridge’ And I proceeded to expound these with 
all the fervour and sanguineness of youth. I had 
listened to my own voice for some time; but 
however agreeable the exercise may be, it will pall 
by degrees, as in my case, if not jogged by the 
expressed interest of one’s companion. Struck at 
last by Lucy’s absolute silence, I glanced down into 
her face to find it wet with tears. 

‘What is the matter, darling?’ I asked in trepi- 
dation, 

‘O Frank!’ she now answered sobbing, ‘I 
wished so much that we might be happy to-night ; 
but I must tell you now. My step-mother has 
written me the strangest letter. She insists upon 
my giving a month’s notice to Mr Monks and 
going home. She says—what of course you know 
is not true—that she never liked the idea of my 
earning my own living; that she has now given 
me a fair trial; that she is sure by this time I 
have come to be of her mind, and that she cannot 
think of my staying away any longer. She appeals 
to my poor father’s wish on the subject, and writes 
in such a horribly kind way that I can’t under- 
stand it. But of course I must go, Frank; and 

ou see, dear, why I was so much upset by your 
ind brave thoughts for my happiness.’ 

Startled and grieved beyond measure, I naturally 
strove at first to change Lucy’s purpose of going 
home ; but by-and-by, when I came to apprehend 
how much she herself suffered at the prospect, an 
incipient impulse of chivalry (City clerk as I was) 
came to the rescue, I now tried to soothe her, to 
remind her that we could still correspond, and 
above all, to promise that my good resolutions to 
improve my position would be strengthened by 
this additional reason for making our union as 
early as possible, I in some degree succeeded in 
comforting her; but the rest of our walk was 
made in sadness. I felt, when we reached the 
villa, that I could not bear to meet Mr Monks and 
Lizzie ; so after a parting at the garden gate in our 
tenderest manner, I betook myself to the hospi- 
tality of the White Hart. 

As I entered the bar-parlour, to which only 
favoured guests were admitted, [ was astonished 
to find my acquaintance of the afternoon quietly 
seated in the snuggest corner engaged at cribbage 
with Miss Ryder. He greeted me cheerfully, but 
continued his game without reference to our 
adventure. I on my part felt too depressed to 
enter into conversation; so taking my bedroom 
candle from its accustomed place, I was about to 
wish the company good-night, when my hostess 
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glancing from her hand across her shoulder, asked 
smilingly: ‘ Well, how is Lucy, Mr Dalton ?’ 

‘Oh, quite well,’ I said, smiling in return. 

‘Lucy?’ said the stranger, suddenly looking up 
with a keen glance ; but I, being in no humour to 
abide Miss Ryder’s usual banter, hastened up- 
stairs, went to bed, and after an hour’s restless 
— slept, and dreamt that—Lucy had a wooden 
leg 


A WORD FOR PUSS 


THovcH many people have an antipathy to cats, 
and consider them treacherous and cruel, there 
are countless instances on record where puss has 
shewn the most devoted and enduring affection for 
those who have kindly treated her. Nothing can 
be more unjust than to call a cat cruel, seeing 
that it merely seeks to provide itself with food 
in the manner its instinct points out to it. 
The artifices which it uses are the particular 
instincts which the all-wise Creator has given it 
in conformity with the purposes for which it was 
designed. Being destined to prey on a lively and 
active animal like the mouse, which possesses so 
many means of escape, it is necessary that it 
should be artful. 

Puss is, however, not entirely friendless, but re- 
joices in many a staunch defender. For instance 
Miss Isabel Bill writes: ‘Poor Pinkey! I can 
scarce write a word in praise of one belonging 
to thy slandered sisterhood ; yet a few good ex- 
amples embolden me to assert that I have rarely 
known any harm of cats who were given a fair 
chance, though I own I have seldom met with 
any that have enjoyed that advantage. Is it their 
fault that they are born nearly without brains, 
though with all their senses about them, and of 
a tender turn? Suppose they only fawn on us 
because we house and feed them, they have no 
nobler — of friendship with which to thank 
us; and if their very gratitude be adduced as a 
crime, alas, poor pussies!’ An anonymous writer 
says: ‘We may learn some useful lessons from 
cats, as indeed from all animals. In their noiseless 
tread and stealthy movements we are reminded 
of the frequent importance of secrecy and caution 
prior to action; while their promptitude at the 
right moment warns us on the other hand against 
the evils of irresolution and delay. The curiosity 
with which they spy into all places, and the 
thorough smelling which any new object invari- 
ably receives from them, commends to us the 
— of knowledge even under difficulties. 

nstances are frequent (I am happy to tell cat- 
haters, says the writer) of illustrious persons who 
have been attached to the feline race, and of cats 
who have merited such attachment. Mohammed 
would seem to have been very fond of cats, for 
it is said that he once cut off the sleeve of his 
robe rather than disturb his favourite while sleep- 
ing on it. Petrarch was so fond of his cat, that 
when it died he had it embalmed and placed in 
a niche in his apartment ; and le ought to 
read what Rousseau has to say about the feline 
race. 

In point of intelligence the eat has been often 
unfavourably compared with the dog ; and yet it 
can be shewn that puss is capable of much natural 
ability. Thus Dr Smellie tells of a cat that had 
learned to lift the latch of a door ; and other tales 


have —_ — of cats oe ons been ht to 
ting a y hanging to the -rope ; and this 
anecdote is velated by the illustrious Sam Slick 
of Slickville. It occurred several times that his 
servant entered the library without having been 
summoned by his master, and in all these cases the 
domestic was quite sure he had heard the bell, 
Great wonderment was caused by this, and the 
servant “ to suspect that the house was 
haunted. It was at length noticed that on all 
these mysterious occasions the cat entered with 
the servant. She was therefore watched; and it 
was soon perceived that when she found the 
library door shut against her, she jumped on 
gas window-sill and thence sprang at the 
e 

Cats do not like being transplanted from one | 
place to another, as the following anecdote will | 
shew. A family named Shuker lived at Dawley, | 
in the county of Salop, but had occasion to leave | 
and go to Nottingham. They of course removed | 
all their household goods, including a fine cat, | 
which had been in the family for years. Arriving | 
at Nottingham the cat shewed signs of dissatis. 
faction with her new abode, and after a few days | 
eee: Shortly afterwards the cat walked 
into the old house at Dawley, to the great surprise 
of the neighbours, As might be expected she was 
very footsore and lame. SWhen it is considered 
that the distance travelled on foot by the cat, from 
Nottingham to Dawley, is over seventy miles, the 
feat seems very wonderful. Hundreds flocked to 
see the four-footed pedestrian, and large sums 
were refused by the owner for the favourite. 

A family in Callander had in their possession 
a favourite Tom-cat, which had on several occa 
sions exhibited more than ordinary sagacity. One 
day Tom made off with a piece of beef, and the 
servant followed him cautiously, with the inten- 
tion of catching and administering to him a little 
wholesome correction. To her amazement she | 
saw the cat go into a corner of the yard in which 
she knew a rat-hole existed, and lay the beet | 
down by the side of it. Leaving the beef there, | 
puss hid himself a short distance off, and watched | 
until a rat made its appearance. Tom’s tail then | 
began to wag; and just as the rat was moving | 
away with the bait, he sprang upon and killed it | 
This anecdote resembles one which we related 
some time ago in these columns, 

A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome 
cat sent to her from Edinburgh ; it was conveyed 
to her in a close basket in a carriage. The animal 
was carefully watched for two months; but having 
had a pair of young ones at the end of that time, 
she was left to her own discretion, which she very 
soon employed in disappearing with both her 
kittens, The lady in Glasgow wrote to her friend 
in Edinburgh deploring her loss, and the cat was 
a to have found some new home. About 
a fortnight however, after her disappearance from 
Glasgow, her well-known mew was heard at the 
street door of her Edinburgh mistress ; and there 
she was with both her kittens ; they very fat, she 
very thin. It is clear that she could carry only 
one kitten ata time. The distance from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh is forty-four miles; so that if she 
brought one kitten part of the way and then went 
back for the other, and thus conveyed them 
alternately, she must have travelled one hundred 
and twenty miles at least. She also must probably 
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have journeyed only during the night, and must 
have reso to many other precautions for the 
safety of her young. 

To lead ‘a cat-and-dog-life’ means a good deal 
of scratching and biting; but dogs and cats 
have been frequently known to get on very ami- 
ably. For instance there was a cat which had 
formed a warm attachment for a Newfoundland 
dog ; she him continually—advanced in 
all haste with her tail erect when he came home, 
and rubbed her head against him, purring with 
delight, When her shaggy friend lay before the 
Kitchen fire, puss used him as a bed, pulling up 
and settling his hair with her claws to make it 
comfortable. Her couch arranged to her liking, 
she composed herself quietly to sleep. The 
dog bore all this with patient es turnin 
his head towards her during the operation, an 
sometimes gently licking her. 

Instances of attachment between animals of dis- 
similar habits are endless, and those between puss 
| and various creatures are certainly both curious 
and interesting. 

The Book of Cats (London: Griffith and Farran), 
from which most of the foregoing gossip has 
been taken, concludes by remarking upon an 
absurd idea prevalent among old-fashioned Scotch 
people—namely that cats suffocate infants by 
sucking their breath, This is declared to be 
unfounded and untrue, no baby having ever 
been so suffocated. It is impossible for a cat to 
suck a child’s breath, es the anatomical formation 
of the cat’s mouth would prevent it. No doubt 
in some remote country places, among the ignor- 
aut, a popular superstition to that effect 
exist; but when a child has been found d 
from suffocation, in many cases the cat may have 
lain on the infant’s mouth for the sake of warmth, 
but with no murderous intent. It is best, there- 
fore, to exclude puss from sleeping apartments. 

There is a well-known hospital in London for 
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dogs; and a lady of the name of Deen has estab- 
lished a sort of asylum for lost cats at Rottingdean, 
near Brighton, in consequence of the large number 
she saw Ges dead on the beach. But such kind 
| friends are scarce, and pussy in her journey 
| through life will continue to find many dangers 
| on the road; not the least of which is when 
| the poor creature is left to ‘find for itself? when 
her thoughtless owners leave home for summer 
quarters, 


CHINESE DENTISTRY, 


In European countries the dread art of the dentist 
is nowadays practised with such skill and in- 
genuity, with the view of causing the least 
possible pain to suffering humanity, that it will 
not be uninteresting—albeit the subject is a some- 
what grim one—to contrast with it the more 
clumsy methods in vogue among the Chinese ; 
and with this end we bri the following notes 
from an instructive article in the China Review, 
& periodical published every two months at Hong- 
kong, and uently affording much valuable 
information respecting the Celestial Empire. 

It is well known that the Chinese attribute 
toothache to the gnawing of worms, and that their 
dentists profess to take these worms from decayed 


teeth. But how they performed this trick, an 


hess, was a secret only recently solved by a Euro- 
pean inquirer. After some difficulty and delicate 
negotiation, an intelligent-looking native practi- 
tioner was induced to hand over the implements of 
his trade together with a number of the worms, 
and to give instructions in the method of pro- 
cedure. 

When a patient with toothache applies for 
relief, if the tooth is solidly fixed in the socket, 
the gum is separated from it with sharp instru- 
ments and made to bleed. During this operation 
the cheek is held on one side by a bamboo spatula, 
both ends of which are alike, and on the end held 
in the hand some minute worms are concealed under 
thin paper pasted to the spatula. When all is 
ready, this is adroitly turned and inserted in the 
mouth, and the paper becoming moistened is very 
easily torn with the sharp instrument used for cut- 
ting the gums ; the worms mix with the saliva, 
and the dentist of course picks them out with 
a pair of forceps. The patient having ocular 
demonstration that the cause of the disease has 
been removed, has good reason to expect relief, 
which in many cases would naturally follow the 
bleeding of the gum. When the pain returns, the 
same operation is performed over again, and a 
fresh supply of worms fully accounts for the 
recurring trouble. 

These worms are manufactured in quantities to 
suit the trade, and they are very cleverly done ; 
still, to carry out the delusion fully, the dentists 
are obliged to keep on hand a few Yive worms to 
shew their patients, explaining that most of those 
taken from the tooth are killed either by a powder 
which is often applied, or by the process of remov- 
ing them with the forceps. The practice just 
described, it may be added, is resorted to when 
the tooth is firmly set in the jaw. 

The painless extraction of teeth is supposed to 
be accomplished by the samy of a powder to 
the gum, which is said to loosen the tooth so that 
it may be removed after a little time with the 
thumb and forefinger. This powder however, 
like the other, is useless, and only applied to 
deceive the patient. Indeed, unless a tooth is 
loose the Chinese have no means of removing 
it; they do use a pair of forceps, but these are 
useless except with a loose tooth, and when 
employed they have to be concealed in a cloth, 
because patients are taught that no instruments 
are used. Another of the Chinese dentist’s stock- 
in-trade is a flat piece of iron with a hole at one 
end of it, which he uses to hook on to the end of 
the canine teeth when they are irregular, remov- 
ing them by a sudden upward jerk. 

hen a tooth is not sufficiently loosened to 
drop out or be pushed out by the tongue, a little 
folded or twisted piece of paper is sometimes u 
one end of which is so adjusted in the. mouth that 
when the patient closes his teeth, which he is 
directed to do, the loose tooth bites upon it, and 
the operator then gives the paper a quick pull, 
and so removes the tooth. 

An operation on a canine tooth is thus described. 
The dentist first applied powder, and then took 
up a piece of cloth in which was concealed a flat 
iron instrument of the kind mentioned above; 
this he kept in his right hand, and in his left he 
held, wrapped up in paper, a flattened lump of 
wax, which is called ‘toothache plaster,’ and is 
believed to have in it some charm or power to 
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loosen teeth. After the powder had done its 
supposed work, the dentist struck the patient 
several slight blows with his left hand in quick 
succession on the cheek just behind the region of 
the tooth to be removed by the plaster. This was 
done to divert the attention of the patient, while 
the operator with his other hand appeared to be 
rubbing the gum with the piece of cloth, but 
was in reality adjusting the instrument on the 
tooth. Then, with a quick jerk upward and out- 
ward, he partly dragged the tooth from the socket, 
the upward jerk being so quickly and adroitly 
managed as to give the appearance of an accidental 
catch on the tooth, or a hasty movement of the 
hand as the dentist stepped hurriedly back to get 
some more toothache plaster. The same operation 
was then performed over again, and the tooth 
came out, 

The insertion of artificial teeth was practised 
in China for ages before it was introduced into 
Europe, and has certainly one great recommenda- 
tion, namely cheapness. The material used is bone 
or ivory, and the tooth having been sawn and filed 
into the proper shape, is fastened to the adjoining 
teeth by copper wire or catgut string. Iftwo or 
more teeth are required, they are made in one 

iece; and a hole being drilled through the entire 
ength, a double string or wire is passed through 
it and is looped over the natural tooth at one end 
and tied to the teeth at the other. This work, 
though rude in the extreme, looks better than the 
absence of teeth, and is of some use in mastication. 
The cost of a single artificial tooth is commonly 
from twopence-halfpenny to fivepence, and the 
charge for half-a-dozen from one shilling and 
threepence to two shillings. Even at these low 
rates Chinese dentists are said to do a thriving 


trade ; and if this be the case, we should say that 
all things considered, their fellow-countrymen 
must be a very long-suffering race indeed. 


PORTRAITS AND PICTURES IN FLINTS. 


In connection with this curious subject, a corre- 
spondent of Land and Water writes: ‘The fracture 
of flint nodules usually presents a dark opaque 
ground clouded with whitish and dark-gray spots 
and patches. Some of these often assume very 
fantastic imitations of figures of men and animals, 
In the British Museum is an agate on which is 
portrayed a very accurate likeness of the poet 
Chaucer ; and during the French Revolution, imme- 
diately after the king was beheaded, a very 
remarkable portrait of this unfortunate monarch 
was discovered distinctly marked on a piece of 
Labrador spar. So accurate was the likeness, and 
so curious was this coincidence reckoned at the 
time, that a very large sum of money was obtained 
for it ; and fac-similes were engraved from it and 
worn as rings by the loyal inhabitants of Europe, 
In the annexed engravings we have given a fac- 
simile of three remarkable portraits found in a 
flint nodule, which may be seen in the museum 
of Mr Robert Frazer, jeweller, 17 South St 
Andrew Street, Edinburgh. This mass of flint, 
weighing about sixteen ounces, was picked up by 
mere accident on the Kent Road, near London. 
On breaking off a small piece of it, the profile 
No. One was discovered on the surface of the 
fracture, and immediately recognised as bearing a 


of the features of the first warrior and general 
of the age. The portrait has somewhat the appear. 
ance of an enamel painting; the figure being of 
a whitish-gray substance, surrounded by a dark. 
brown ground. As it was conjectured that in all 
probability the impression of the figure might 
penetrate deep into the stone, it was slit up nearly 
through the centre, when the figures Nos. Two and 
Three were displayed on each side of the exposed 
surfaces ; and it will not require a very active 
fancy to discover in these the face and lineaments 
of a monarch endeared to the British nation, 
These two likenesses have actually been recognised 
and pointed out by different individuals who had 
no previous knowledge that such a similarity had 
before been discovered ; thus affording a test of 
the truth of the general resemblance. At the 
time that these likenesses were first discovered— 
about five years ago—it was looked on as a curious 
coincidence that the monarch or his Prime Minister 
should be found depicted on one stone by the 
hand of nature, and by a process which, even with 
all the aids of modern chemistry, we fear we have 
but imperfectly conjectured and endeavoured to 
explain to our readers. Flint is not the only 
substance which is found to contain animal and 
vegetable matter within its nodules, Small por- 
tions of moss-plants, cryptogamia, are frequently 
found, beautifully preserved, in the rock-crystal, 
topaz, and agate, with all the minute lineaments 
of their original structure. This affords another 
proof of the fact that such crystals must have been 
in a fluid state, without any great increase of 
temperature, at the period when they assumed 
their solid form. Many of these stones as well as 
jaspers contain figures assuming the forms of vege- 
tation, being in reality merely accidental ad- 
mixtures of various metallic substances, which in 
crystallising thus assume the appearance of leaves 
and stems of plants. Of this kind are the Mocha- 
stone, arborescent jasper, landscape marble, &c.’ 


A LOVER’S SONG. 


I woutp not live without thy love 
For aught on land, or sea ; 

I could not live without thy love— 
Be true, then, love, to me. 

Be coy, be cold, be cruel too, 
Or aught but false, my queen ; 

No plaint my joyous lips will make, 
So thou art true, I ween. 


How dark, how drear, this world would be, 
If thou wert lost, my own ; 

No charm for me, then, there could be 
In quest, or gage, or crown. 

Nor pensive moon, nor great glad sun 
Could cheer my hapless heart. 

Be true, then, love; assure me, naught, 
But Death, shall make us part. 


Be true, and then this life will be 
A race, or joust, in fine, 

In which the victor’s strength and prize 
Will evermore be mine. 

Be true, for then our lives will be 
One deep surpassing dream, 

In which all chance, all toil, all time, 
One sparkling cup will seem. 
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